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encouraging signs in prison life to-day is the increasing part
played in it by the prison doctor; for, thanks to the advances
made in psychology and psycho-analysis, he is encouraged
to treat prisoners not only for their health but also for their
crimes. Imperceptibly nearer approaches the state of affairs
pictured by Samuel Butler in Erewhon. There, it will be
remembered, if you committed a crime you went to hospital,
and were fined or sent to prison only if you were ill. Of
the same school of thought was the judge in one of
G. K. Chesterton's short stories who sentenced a prisoner
to two weeks at the seaside.
Bernard Shaw would replace the threat of punishment
by the threat of liquidation, and there clings to his criminal
code a strong smell of chloroform. The disappearance of
punishment, therefore, would not result in an increase of
leniency. Rather the reverse, for every criminal would be
'made to understand that a State which is too humane to
punish will also be too thrifty to waste the lives of honest
men in watching or restraining dishonest men,' In short,
if people give more trouble than they are worth, to the
lethal chamber with them! Cold-blooded but not cruel,
the State must hold the keys of life and death in its hand
and not be afraid to use them.
It is a great responsibility. One wonders whether it can
be assumed as easily and lightly as Shaw implies. One
wonders whether a State proposing to liquidate its incurable
criminals can .ever rid itself of responsibility for the condi-
tions that produced them. Can society with a good con-
science wash its hands of the people it has bred ? If they
are bad people, it is largely society's fault. Change society's
conditions, and ninety per cent of its criminals would
become law-abiding citizens. The quality of a tree's fruit
is determined by its soil, and to better its yield, treatment
must be applied to its roots. When Shaw asks, therefore,
how much trouble a troublesome person is worth, surely the
answer is, infinite trouble. For until society is willing to
undergo root treatment, it is bound by honour, duty, and
conscience to make the best it can of its crop of criminals,
and to accept responsibility for them. If it were a simple
question of kill or cure, there would be no problem; one